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ABSTRACT 

Education about intercultural ccnsunicaticn can 
greatly increase understanding betveer cultures, whether they be 
■inority groups nithin the Onited States or peoples cf sefarate 
nations. This document is intended as a reference guide for designing 
and teaching a basic intercultural cciiunicaticn course* In four 
parts, this document presents def ..niticns of basic concepts, 
discusses critical variables, explicates seven pedagogical approaches 
(infor!n tion-based, area simulation, group encounters, communication 
theory, programmed, interaction, and game playing) and lists 
textbooks, course syllabi, bibliographies, journals, filAS, and 
simulation games that can be used by teachers of intercultural 
communication* (CC) 
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The Idea that education can make a major contribution to understanding between 
peoples* societies and nations is not new. Yet, it is only within the last two 
decades that serious efforts have been made to offer courses at hieher institutions 
of learning designed to provide some cooooinication perspectives to intercultural, 
interracial, interethnlc or international relations. These courses have had such 
titles as ••Intercultural conounication,** **coamunication and culture,** '•cross- 
cultural communication," "interethnlc communication," "intercommunication," 
"interracial communication," "international communication," "transcultural 
conunicatlon," and "transraclal communication." The m%>st common and probably the 
most popular title has been "inter cultural comminication."^ While these titles 
have often been used interchangeably, they have sometimes been selected to stress 
distinctive communication events, aspects or contexts involving recognized, dis- 
tinctive or identifyable patterns of behavior, perception or thinking. 

The number of intercultural communication courses has increased dramatically 
between the mid-sixties to the present time. However, there are only a few schools 
which have provided their students with the skills needed to develop and teach 
courses on intercultural communication. Likewise, professional organizations, 
though recognizing the Importance of this field as a distinct area of study, have 
been very slow to offer workshops designed to give those already engaged in teaching 
some training and experience in offering courses on intercultural communication. 
In a study of trends zxA issues in Speech Communication rh.D. programs, it 
3i was suggested that intercultural communication "may experience significant growth 
^ I the near future."* Intercultural Conmunication placed fourth in a list of ten 
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speech conmunlcatlon areas in terms of predicted employment denand in the 19808.^ 

At the high school level, there Is also an increasing awareness of the value 
of the subject. Government efforts to equalize educational opportunities for all 
school-aged children through such devices as school desegration and bilingual/ 
bicultural instruction have resulted in increased contacts between students, 
teachers and parents of different cultures and subcultures, and thus have 
heightened their awareness of the Importance of intercultural comnunlcatlon. 

The current issue that confronts racially and ethnically desegregated schools 
is how best to Improve the learning situation and the social relations within their 
particular milieu. Minority groups in this country have become increasingly 
militant in demanding that the education of their children not only help them 
find a place in the mainstream of American society but that it also help them 
maintain their ethnic identity. 

The task of improving education in a desegragated school necessitates the 
use of new instructional strategies that can better serve national aapirations for 
a pluralistic society. This phenomenon suggests areas of challenge and of poten- 
tial growth in intercultural communication study. It has Implications for teacher 
training and curriculum development. 

There is a growing body of literature on intercultural conounlcation. 
Unfortunately, these materials are not readily accessible in a form and in a 
manner that lend themselves to ease of utility of application especially to those 
who can benefit most from them. Many teachers and practitioners recognize the 
importance of keeping up with the latest developments in theory and practice. 
One problem is that researchers too often do not have the teacher/practitioner 
in mind for the eventual application of their theories and research. On the 
other hand, teachcrs/ptactitioners tend to be overburdened in such a way that 
they have neither time nor the resources to keep up with the publications in the 
^ leld, or to participate in many of the numerous conferences that explore and 



analyse new developments and new teaching strategies. 

This paper was written in response tu this need. It Is an atteiqpt to 
present basic concepts, teaching strategies, materials and resources In a manner 
that will be useful as an outline, a reference guide In designing and In teaching 
a basic course In Intercultural communication. The first part of the paper 
defines basic concepts In Intercultural coamunlcatlon. The second part Identifies 
critical variables In Intercultural communication. The third part discusses 
various pedagogical approaches. The fourth part presents a list of materials and 
resources t t may be useful to the teacher /practitioner. 

BASIC COHCEPTS IN INTERCOLTDRAL COMMUNICATION 
The following section summarizes some basic concepts in Intercultural coniminlca- 
tlon. It atteiq»ts to present a synthesis of some major works^ on the nature of, 
and the critical variables that affect intercultural commu nic ation. This section 
Is divided into three parts: First, the Intercultural communication process. 
Second, basic concepts underlying Intercultural communication. Third, sl'^nlf leant 
variables In Intercultural communication. 

THE INTERCULTURAL COIMJniCATICttI PROCESS 
Intercultural Communication Defined 

7 

A review of numerous definitions of intercultural communication reveals two 
common denominators. They are: (1) the process of Intercultural communication 
and (2) the significance o£ "cultural difference" in the communication context* 

• Vlth these two dimensions In mind, one can formulate a useful definition of 
intercultural communication, as the process of symbolic interaction involving 
Individuals and/or groups who possess recognized differing perceptions and modes 
of behavior such that those variations will significantly affect the manner and 
the outcome of the communication. 
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The participants in an intercultural communication situation bring with them 
their ovn cultural biases which act as screens in their selection* categorization, 
organization and Interpretation (perception) of messages. Thus, they coimminicate 
on the basis of assumptions that reflect their differing values, beliefs and 
attitudes. The c* " :ural framework In which each comiminicator derives human 
meanings may vary from minimal to maximal differences. But it is not only the 
number of cultural differences that matter but the kinds of differences as well. 

Basic Interpersonal communicdtion theory suggests that the identification 

Q 

of similarities is an important aspect of the actual interchange of messages, 
and that similarities constitute the matrix In which communication takes place. 
This means that In order for the communicators to understand each other, they 
should have something in common in their backgrounds that will enable them to 
perceive the stimuli similarly. 

Intercultural coiaminlcatlon theory however, begins with the assumption of 
cultural differences. Cultural differences are not viewed simply as barriers 
to conmtnication but are seen as the matrix in which communication takes place. 
KnotTlng that differences exist and recognizing their potential effects on 
comminicatlon, the communicators will be more sensitive to the fact that nothing 
In their communicative behavior should be taken for granted, and that accoaraoda- 
tions should be made for such perceived differences. As cultural differences 
become more manifest, they are removed from the out-of -awareness level and thus 
are more conducive to corrective influences. 

The principle of cultural difference suggests certain aspects of culture 
which regularly affect the degree of coimnunicative effectiveness. The aspects are 
hierarchically ordered in the sense that some factors may have a greater effect 
than others. The principle of cultural difference also provides guidance in the 
preparation of an inventory of elements of the cultural system that intervene in 
:ergroup or Individual interaction and which account for differences in responses 
^1^^ a coBBrmlcatlve event. 5 
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The Introduction of the context of cultural dimensions of difference establishes 
the necessity of defining culture in terms of Important components to be considered > 
and of explaining their significance as variables in the intercultural couounication 
process. These comprise the most important content areas of intercultural 
communication education. 

CONCEPTUAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE FIELD 
The primary notions that underlie the conceptual development of intercultural 
comnnmicatlon are **culture'' and "conounication/' In this context* culture includes 
values* beliefs* attitudes* roles and role relationships* language and nonverbal 
codes* social* political* economic and religious institutions and their functions* 
Communication in the same context Includes participants In communicative events; 
channels and their modes of use:- codes shared by avrious participants; settings in 
lAlch communication take place: forms of messages and their genres; the contents of 
messages and the functions and purposes of communication. 

Culture Defined 

Various scholars have attempted to define Culture. It has proven to be a 

very complex concept. Kroeber and Kluckhohn reviewed one hundred sixty four 

9 

definitions of culture. They observed that "culture is a product; is historical: 

is learned; is selective; is based upon symbols; is an abstraction from behavior 

and the products of behavior; and it includes ideas* patterns and values. 

Victor Barnow after reviewing a number of definitions of culture suggests a 

workable definition: 

"A culture is a way of life of a group of people* the 
configuration of all of the more or less stereotyped 
patterns of learned behavior which are handed down 
from one generation tc the next through means of 
language and imitation .^^ 

A more succinct definition is that provided by James Down: . .a culture is a 

~^~^em of symbols shared by a group of humans and transmitted by them to upcoming 
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Culture provides man with a general cognitive framework for an uaderstandlng 
' of, and for functioning In his world. This enables the individual to Interact 
with others. Culture mediates relationships among men and between men and their 
environment. Culture Is a means through which the activities of life can be 
ranked In terms of Ijaportance and Immediacy. Culture has a pervasive effect on 
the functions of society In the sense that It establishes distinctive patterns of 
adjustment, of adaptation and of Interaction. Culture establishes categories of 
ingroup and outgroup and attaches these categories to Individuals or collectivities. 
Culture Is learned from birth. It Is largely out-of -consciousness, and It Is 
the primary determinant of how a person views reality both consciously and 
unconsciously. Culture provides man the context which enables him to communicate 
something about himself to others. The ability to communicate something about 
himself to others has enabled man to maintain and to survive in his society. 

Communication Defined 

The term communication has been defined in Innumerable ways. Nevertheless, 
three meanings can be singled out. (1) It Is a symbolic act. (2) It Involves 
the sharing and the transfering of messages. (3) It is a social process. 

When we refer to coimounication as a symbolic act, we are alluding to the 
variout, codes that man uses as he Interacts with his fellowmen. The codes may 
take linguistic, paralinguistic, kinesic, spatial, temporal, pictorial, notational 
and other forms. They may be verbal or non-verbal Alone or in combination, the 
forms are used to transmit messages. Involved In the transfer of messages pre 
the processes of production, transmission and reception of sounds which are 
Imbedded In the symbol system of the communicators. Communication is the result 
of such transfer. 

Critical to the communication process is interpretation. This is extremely 
Important because the manner In which communication is interpreted varies acf.ord~ 
ERiC tog to a person's experiences, values, patfems and habits of thinking. !fo~eover. 



the context within which a person connunicates with another person is crucial in 
understanding how meanings are derived. Meanings are inferred from environmental 
and/or contextual sorroundings. Rules of environment and /or context are critical 
" iilien predicting the outcome of an Intercultural interaction. 

Hessages can be transmitted through various channels. In face to face 
situations, the primary channels are the senses: vision, audition, smell, taste 
and touch* The messages may be transmitted through a single channel or a 
combination of channels. 

In viewing communication as a process, one of the most Important components 
is feedback. If the purpose of communication is to exchange or share Information 
as accurately as possible, or Influence another person in order to satisfy a basic 
need, then some means of correcting faulty messages, misunderstandings or incorrect 
responses is necessary. The means for correcting responses is feedback. Feedback 
Involves both sender and receiver. It performs a corrective function. Through 
feedback, •'accuracy of understanding is facilitated; and accuracy of understanding 
Improves the development of fulf ilxlng relationships and of working together 
effectively.^^ 

Contunication is such an Integral part of human life that the act itself 
has largely been taken for granted. Man is a social animal who more than any 
other animal transmits socially acquired knowledge. The possibility of avoiaing 
contact with persons of another culture is rather remote In this day and age. 
This Interdependence demands improved Intercultural communication. 

In the broader field of general communication research, there has been a 
bias in favor of the process approach over the structural-functional approach, 
though either of these could provide a useful framework for analysis. However 
In the narrower a^o^ of intercultural communication, the concept of process is 
••a difficult idea to apply. In this fielA, structural-functional studies on 

^ Intercultural communication can provide detailed evidence of the various tasks 

ERIC Q 
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performed by Intercultural communication in the life of a multicultural society 
People do not everywhere use comsunlcatlon to the same degree* in the same 
situations or for the same purposes. Such differences and their analyses 
comprise a large section of the study of Intercultural communication. 

A typology cf conmunlcatlon functions has been suggested by one author, 
which may be useful in contrasting the cultural dimensions of communication. The 
categorizations are as follows: 

(1) Expressive - communication for the purpose of manifesting one's 

feelings and sentiments. 

(2) Directive - comnunication that is meant to pereuade. 

(3) Referential - conmunlcatlon for the purpose of exchanging infortation 

and facts. 

(4) Phatlc * conraunlcation for the purpose of establisuxog human contact 

and affiliation. 

(3) Contextual - conmunlcatlon for the purpose of establishing roles and 
statuses. 

(6) (letaconmunication - communication for the purpose of delineating 

conmunlcatlon activity from other types of activities. 

The distribution of the functions of conmunlcatlon provides a framework wherein 

cultural differences can be described in terms of conmunlcatlon theory. 

Conmunlcatlon is intricately woven into the culture. All cultures depend 

upon symbolic action for the initiation, maintenance, change, and transmission 

of patterns and guidelines for behavior. Culture fosters or promotes communication 

styles. , One anchor has even gone so far as to posit that *'culture and communication 

are the same, not separate concepts. 

SIOIIFICANT VARIABLES IN INTERCULTURAL COMHUNICATIOII 
The significant variables which affect to a greater or lesser degree the 
communicative acts as well their meanings are: (1) Activity orientation, 
(2) Language, (3) Non-verbal code, (A) Role prescription, (5) Thought patterning, 
^ ^6) Relational orientation. 

EKLC 9 
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Actlvlty orientation refers to a frame of reference based upon the following 

assuiq>tl0n8: (1) Man as a "do-er" and (2) Man as a passive participant. It is 

possible to distinguish cultures vhich tend to have values clustering around the 

belief of nan^s ability to alter his environment or the state of his exitJtence. 

Americans* it Is said* are more prone to want to change or manipulate their 

environmeot. A South East Asian, on the other hand is more accepting of the 

permanence of the state of his existence. 

There is a strong correlation between culture and language. The Sapir-Whorf 
18 

hypothesis states that: 

''Language is a guide to social reality. . . 
Human beings do not live in the objective world 
alone^ nor alone In the world of social activity 
as ordinarily understood, but are very much at the 
mercy of the particular language which has become 
the medium of expression for their society. The 
fact of the matter is that the "real world" Is to a 
large extent unconsciously built up on the language habits 
of the group. No two languages are ever sufficiently 
similar to be considered as representing the same 
social leality. The world in which different 
societies live are distinct worlds, not merely the 
same world with different labels attached." 

Although there are <*cntroversies as to whether language actually shapes or Inhiults 
the way man perceives, thinks and acts, the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis has influenced 
thinking on the way language is viewed in relation to culture. When Individuals 
cosnunicate Interculturally, they are likely to encounter difficulties where 
cultural differences in word meanings will affect the manner and the outcome of 
their connmnicative tcts. It is widely believed that the meanings assigned 
to words are partly the result of differing cultural contexts and experiences. 
Thus a seemingly direct translation of a familiar word has a different connotation 
in another language. 

Knowledge of the non-verbal code system of a culture different from one's 
own is particularly helpful in establishing a communication relationship in an 
^ intercultural context. Communication studies have indicated that approximately 
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85-90 percent of conDHinlcation is non*-verbal« Non-verbal codes consist 

of body sovcaients, and facial gestures (kinesics), vocal inflections and vocal 

quality (paralanguage) » tiae conceptualizations and space configurations. 

Culture Influences the forms non-verbal nessages take as well as the 

clrcuBStances calling for their expressxr^n and the amount of expression that 

20 

is allowed. As Kllneberg points out: 

•*We find that cultures differ videly from one 
another in the aoount of enotional expression which 
is permitted • We speak for example of the impertur- 
bability of the American Indian, the inscrutability 
of the Oriental, the reserve of the Englishman and 
at the other extreme of the expressiveness of the 
Negro or Sicilian. Although there is alway. some 
exageration in such cliches, it is probable that 
they do correspond to an accepted cultural pattern, 
at least to some degree." 

Culture often attaches different meanings to the interpersonal distances. 

Ball observed ;:hat whac is considered a safe interpersonal distance on the part 

21 

of an American may not be correct from the point of view of a Brasilian. 

A culture's conceptualization of time has Implicit meanings which vary from 

one culture to another. Pennington observed that blacks differ from whites in 

22 

their concept of the "appropriate** waiting period to call on a new neighbor. 

The concept of role is iii?>ortant in the understanding of Intercultural 

cosnunicatiov'. It provides insights as to how societies maintain social order 

and control among their members. Role prescriptions and their concomitant 

behavioral manifestations vary from culture to culture. Por example behaviors 

that are regarded as masculine or feminine In one culture may be the exact 

opposite in another culture. Role has been defined as "a collection of patterns 

of behavior which are thought to constitute a meaningful unit and deemed 

appropriate to a person occupying a particular status in society; occupying 

an informally defined position in interpersonal relations, or identified with 

23 

a particular value in society." 

ERJC II 
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Thought patterning refers to the f onn of reasoning that prevails in a particular 
cultural group. It la the means throuch which man tries to reconcile his perceptual 
world to his e]q>lrlcajL world. One author has suggested that ^H^ereas there nay 
be large differences la the cultural background of people^ If their patterns of 

24 

thinking are cooqiatlblet not necessarily sloillar, conminlcatlon Is facilitated*" 

Differences In reasoning say be the most aerlous of all obsttcles to coaaunlcatlon 

because of the tendency of each participant in a coummlcatlon event not only to 

■isunderstand but to positively reject as unreasonable and unacceptable the 

aessages and conclusions transmitted by the other. As Pribram has suggested: 

'Viutual understanding and peaceful relations among the 

peoples of the earth have been Impeded not only by the 

multiplicity of languages but to an even greater degree 

by differences in patterns of thought-that is by differences 

in the meth( Is adopted for defining the sources of knov« 

ledge, and for organizing coherent thinking.. .the most 

striking differences among philosophical doctrines are 

attributable to deepseated divergencies in the methods 

of forming fundamental concepts and of defining the functions 

of Reason-that is, the cognitive power of the human mind 

and the extent and validity of that power. ^ 

Relational orientation has three dimensions. These Include man's conceptions 
of Lb relationship to other men, his relationship with nature and his relationship 
to the supernatural. 

Man's relationship to man may be viewed In the context of the social 
organization pi^revalent In a society. Social organization may be defined aa the 
patterned relationships and Interactions of a society. It may be described In 
terms of nuclear and expanded family systems, of leader-^fol lower relationships 
or of peer group relet ioaships. 

An example of a cultural variance in social organization is manifested in 
the way by which the concept of "family relations and obligations*' is interpreted. 
If an American technical expert assumes that an autonomous nuclear family is the 
norm rather than the exception in a Southeast Asian conrnmnity, he will have a hard 
time trying to '^omprei ;end the intricate web of relationships with obligations to 

12 
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• vast number of close and distant kin, some of whom may not even be related by 
blood, and their Implications for decision making and cooperative effort. 

The way man view's his relationship with nature is very similar to the way 
he views himself In relation to the supernatural. The relationship may be dis- 
tinguished by the following axioms: Man is In control of nature: nature Is in 
control of man; man is in harmony with nature. 

A prevailing view in the modem West that man has control over 'n 
the sense that ne can manipulate nature to his advantage. Such a view has 
provided the thrust for industrial development which has continued up to the 
present time. On the other hand, peoples from traditional societies view nature 
as all-powerful? they see themselves at the mercy of nature and believe that 
they must adapt to nature rather than adapt it to their needs. An example of 
a culture where man is viewed as living In harmony with nature is Japan. Such 
a belief is expressed in the patterns of arrangement in the home iand In their 
art forms. 

The Implications of the variable of relational orientation for intercu'.tural 
comBunlcation are far ranging. Differences In the way people perceive themselves 
In reUtlon to others will be reflected in the choice of languase, of the topics 
of conversation and of the distances that are comfortable for Interpersonal 
interactions. In an intercultural comminication context, such differences will 
be cxacerbrated and thus constitute stumbling blocks for successful Interactions. 

The critical variables of communication sketched above should reflect the 
differences of contrast cultures. While the list is not exhaustive, it is the 
belief of this writer that the above components represent the more critical 
differences In the Intercultural communication process. 
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PEDAGOGICAL APPROACHES 

A najor goal of Intercultural comninlcatlon education is the attainment of 

effective Intercultural interaction. Some specific objectives are: 

!• To create an understanding of a student's own culture. 

2. To assist individuals to take on roles different from their own. 

3« To Identify communication breakdo^^s which stem from the cro8s*cultural 
aspects of an Interaction. 

4. To define the role of perception on communication in an intercultural 
setting. 

5. To describe the relationship of culture and communication as mutually 
reciprocal influences. 

6. To understand the role of communication in entry behavior activities as 
a coomunlcation skill In contrast with communication principles as an 

. analytical tool for theory building. 

7« To develop a communication perspective on intercultural interaction 
thai Incorporates: 

a. Knowledge of a variety of ways of developing messages among 
different cultures. 

b. Knowledge of how Information varies in its processing by 
acoustic and visual modalities within cultures. 

c. Development of an attitude of open-mlndedness In Intercultural 
interaction. 

d. Understanding of the basis of acceptance /reject Ion for ccmmunication 
in different cultures. 

e. Understanding of how roles influence message creation. 

f • Understanding the role of communication in minimizing alienation 
from a culture. 

g. Knowledge of the problems Inherent in the transfer of learning 
across cultures. 

On the assumption that knowledge of cultural differences may lead to Improved 
intercultural communication, various teaching strategies have been devised to 
Impart such knowledge. Houever» to simply describe cultural differences will not 
lead to changes in attitudes and behavior. Changes must occur in the individual 
for him/her to be a successful intercultural conmiunicatcr. 

Listed below are strategies that have been used in the past few years, along 
with a statement about the effectiveness of each. 
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1. Infomatlon/Vnowledge based approaches t 

The purpose of Instruction under this approach Is to convey a significant 

amount of historical, cultural, economic, social, political and psychological 

infomatlon. There is a heavy reliance on the assunptiott that xaan is logical 

and can be influenced by facts. The underlying assuoptions are that (a) nan is 

rational and can be Influenced by facts, (b) a cognitive understanding of other 

27 

peoples* customs, beliefs and values is important in Intercultural Interaction. 

Examples of teaching strategies appropriate to this approach are conventional 
lectures, lecture/discussions, readings, films and other nultl-medla presentations 
to transmit Information. One of the evaluations of this approach has Indicated 
that lecture/discussions were superior to the lectures alone In producing measured 
28 

value changes. 

2. Area slntlation approach: 

A focal point of this approach is the creation of a specific environment or 
situation which is as slmUar as possible to a contrasting culture. The purpose 
of this simulation is to give the learner a first hand exposure to how different 
groups of people live. A major assumption underlying this approach is that the 
learner will acquire a better understanding of a different culture if she/he has 
previously explored that culture. 

Among some of the programs utilizing this approach are the outbound programs 
of the Peace Corps and the Experiment in International Living. 

3. Group Encounters: 

One of the main purposes of this approach is the development of self under- 
standing that will lead to a more flexible attitude towards another culture. 
Emphasis Is on the process of Interaction as opposed to experiences occurring 
Independently of the group as a means of building trust and Interdependence. 
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Among «CAe of the teaching strategies are "T-groups/' sometimes known as 
"new culture groups," and encounter groups. These typically have been conducted 
in a mlninally structured monocultural American group situation where members 
encounter each other face to face without a fixed agenda. It may be noted that 
the .lnta.jduction of the disaonance factor has caused some difficulty vhen this 
approach has been attempted In multi-cultural groups some of whose members come 
from cultures in vhlch dissonance Is not allowed to enter into interpersonal face 
to face situations. 

4. Coamunication theory approacht 

The main thrust of instruction here is the search for patterned systems of 
interaction within a given ciiiturar system. Communication models are used to 
describe the interface of communication variables in various connunication 
situations. Teaching strategies employing this approach are similar to those 
employed in the Information/knovledge based approach. . 

5. Progranmed approach: 

This approach utilizes programmed learning material to transmit cultural 
information. Emphasis is on cognitive learning of the cultural variables affect- 
ing interpersonal interactions. 

One example of the programmed approach is the "culture assimilator.*' Specific 
information about a foreign culture is trancaitted to members of another culture. 
The main objective is to train people to interact in a variety of situations in 
a specific culture. 

Another example is the "contrast American." This employs role-playing 
situations. The role play is a "cognitive simulation" emphasizing cultural 
differences in the interactions between Americans and "contrast" Americans. 
The goal is for the learner to achieve some awareness of hlireelf /herself as a 
cultural communicator. 
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6. The Interaction approach: 

The underlying assumption of this approach is that actual interaction 
between persons from different cultures is an effective means of increasing 
understanding and empathy • The application of this approach is found in 
Intercultural Conminication Workshops (ICWs) . These are usually held on university 
campuses or at weekend retreats* 

The goal is to increase awareness among participants concerning the part 

their cultural background plays in influencing their perceptions and their 

interactions with other r.. Participants are encouraged to explore their own 

cultural value orientations and interpersonal behavior in the multicultural 

context. It is believed that such self examinations will result in greater 

awareness and understanding of the Influence of culture on the participants* 

29 

thought and behavior patterns. 

There has b'-en no systematic research to evaluate the effectiveness of this 
approach in the achievemenr of its stated zoals. But much criticism has been 
focused on the styles and the techniques of various facilitators of the ICH. 
?• Game Playing: 

Game!? are used to develop understanding and empathy* The games parallel 
real life situations. A leader/facilitator provides guidance in the playing of 
a game and also in the discussion which follows. An Important aspect of game 
playing is that almost any issue may be explored in the post-game discussion. 
Another Important aspect is that participants become so engrossed in the game 
play that they. lose many of their inhibitions. 

An important stricture is that given the nature of simulations, the procedure 
for their implementation should be well planned. Instructor quality, behind the 
scenes administrative work, exhaustive processing and game selection must all 
be given careful attention. The success of game playing varies greatly in accor- 
dance with the expertise of the Instructor. 
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There Is a general lack of research concerning the effectiveness of roost 

of the foregoing approaches In the achievement of stated goals. Ilot^ever* this 

should not deter anyone from employing some of these approaches. It is generally 

believed that a combination of two or more of then may prove to be very effective. 

As some authors have eiq»hasized» "Effective training is a matter of design in 

vhlch a combination of learning experiences, interacting with each other, is 

carefully articulated so that maximaim encouragement of change and maintenance 

30 

of change are present*" 

MATERIALS 

BASIC TEXTS 

1. Blubaugh, Jon, Dor thy Pennington. Crossing Differences. . .Interracial 

Communication, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1976. 

2. Condon, Jon, Fathi Tousef • An Introduction to Intercultural Communication, 

New York: Bobbs Merrill Company, Inc., 1975. 

3. Harms, L.S. Intercultural Communication, New York: Harper and Row, 1973. 

4. Prosser, Michael H. Intercoonunication Among Nations and Peoples t New Yorki 

Harper and Row, 1973. 

5. Rich, Andrea. I nterracial Coiaaunication, New York: Harper and Row, 1974. 

6. Samovar, L. and R. Porter. Intercultural Coiaaunication: A Reader, Belmont, 

CA: Wadsworth Publ., 1972, (rev. cd.) 1976. 

7. Sitaram, K.S., R.T. Cogdell. Foundations of Intercultural Concmnication, 

Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1976. 

8. Smith, Arthur L. Transracial Ccnimunication . Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 

1973. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS 

1. Roopes, David (ed.) Readings in Intercultural Coinmunication > Vols. I, II, III, 

IV. Pittsburgh: RCIE & ICN, 1971, 1972, 1973, 1974. 

2. Helnz-Dietrich, Fisher, John C. Merrill, (eds). International and Intercultural 

Communication . New York: Hastings House, 1970, 1974. 

3. Newmark, Eileen, M. Asante. "Intercultural Ccnnunication." (SCA/ERIC TRIP) 

1976. 
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4. Btthly, Sharon. "Ori^Kttlons to Intcrcultural Communication." Ifodcom (Itodules 
in Speech Cosanunication) » 1976. 

5 Smith. Alfred (ed). Connunication and Culturet Readings in the Codes of 
Human. Interaction New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1966. 

COURSE SYLLABI 

Boopes, David (cd.) Readings in Irtercultural Communication, Vol. II. Pittsburgh: 
RCIE & ICN, 1972. 

Prosser, Michael H. Svllabi in Inte rc.ltural CoMMinication. Charlottesville, VA: 
University of Virginia Speech ComBunication Dept., J37t, 

The Speech Teacher , Vol. XXIV, (Sept. 1975), No. 3. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

r. Aaunclon-Lande, Nobleza C. "Resource List on Intercultural Co«munlcation 

Workshop? and General Intercultural Training Programs" 1974 unpublished 
(available from the author) . 

2 Casmlr, Fred L. "International, Intercultural Communication: An Annotated 
Bibliography." (SCA/ERIC TRIP) 1973. 

3. Prosser, Ittchael H. "Hajor Books on Intercultural Communication." Pittsburgh: 

RCIE, 1974. 

4. Tyler, V. Lynn et al. "Bibliography and Resources: Intercultural Communica- 

tions." Provah, Utah: BYU Language Research Center, 1974. 

JOURNALS ^ 

1. International and Intercultural Commun ication Annual, Nemi Jain (ed). 

Arlington, VA: SCA 

2. International Journal of Intercultural Relations, Dan Landis (ed). Transac- 

tion Periodicals Consortium. 

3. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, Bclllngham: Washington State University. 

4. The Bridge: A Journal of Cross-Cultural Affairs . Denver: Center for 

Research and Education. 

5. TnMcs In Culture Learning, Richard Brislin (ed). Honolulu: Culture Learning 

Institute, East-West Center. 
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FILMS 



1. BuwanaToshl (115 min.) color, ACI Films Inc., 35 West A5th St., New York, H.Y. 

10036. A Japanese volunteer worker who encounters alnost Impossible 
difficulties in attempting to build a hone in an African setting. He 
encounters cultural problems resulting in almost a communication breakdown 
and alienation from the host society. 

2. Differences (25 min.) color. A Cinema Associates Productions Film. An 

American Chippewa Indian, two blacks, a Mexican American and a long- 
haired bearded white relate their experiences and difficulties in 
learning to live within the unwritten rules of white, middle-class 
America. They discuss stereotypes, minority vs majority problems, 
individual ditferences, cultural differences, family traditions, 
cultural heritage, biased history books, the positive value of minority 
cultures, role playing and reasons why minority cultures play a 
significant part in American society. 

3. Eye of the Storm (27 min.) color. CBS Television special. A moving story 

about the effects of prejudice in a third grade classroom. It shows 
how easily people are led to discriminating behaviors and prejudicial 
attitudes. 

4. Faces of Change (series) color. American Universities Field Staff i Hanover, 

New Hampshire, Universities Field Staff. Films focus on people under 
a variety of ecological conditions and on their aspirations and beliefs. 
The five cultural areas are (1) South China Sea island; (2) Costal 
Taiwan; (3) An Afghan and Stepper (4) high grassland in Kenya: (5) Andean 
Bolivia. 

5. How to Read a Foreigner (57 min.) black/white videotape. Part I. Jai «ss 

Bostain, Foreign Service Institute, Washington, D.C. An "outline on 
what is needed to try to "read" a foreigner, or to try to figure out 
what to do with them. 

6. In search of Han- (54 min.) color. It surveys mankinds • struggles for survival 

and identity from primitive man .to our modern technological «Se. ■ It * 
points out how every age and culture -has -its own -religion, art, cere- 
monies, and dance through which man expresses his beliefs, hopes, anguish 
and joy. It also shows how man working together can accomplish what 
man working alone cannot accomplish. 

7. Intcrcultural Cotmminication (56 min.) video-tape. A Cornell University 

Presentation. Presents general concepts about intercultural communication. 
8 "Me" (16 1/2 min., color) "You" (16 1/2 min., color) "They" (16 min., 

color) . Phoenix Production, K.U. The three films trace a young boy s 
development from self -awareness (me), to exploration of others in his 
small circle (you), to a broader world view of humanity(they) . 

9. Inter-face (28 min.) videotape. Public television program on intercultural 
communica tion . 

' 10. Non-verbal communication (46 min.) Cornell University Presntation. Presents 

concepts about non-verbal connunication and relates it- to -intercultural _ 

O communication. 
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11. Two Indians: Red Reflections on Life (25 1/2 min.) color • Provided by the 
Mineola Nev York Public School System. A>; in depth documentary study 
of two North American Indian high school students and their classmates. 
There is no narratioii to impose the i^ite man^s interpretations and 
value Judgements on the attitudes and values of the Indians. 

12* Women in a Changing World (48 min.) color. American Universities Field Staff 
Films. Women in the highlands of Folivia, the cities and towns of 
Af ghanistan» in northern Kenya and on the China coast . Women are 
responding to the psychological and technological Impact of modernization^ 
In their own words and actions » they speak to issues of universal concern' 
affecting the lives of women everyiAere. Traditional women's roles are 
being challenged by new opportunities created by modem education, 
family planning and pressures for economic, social and political equality. 

There are other films that may be appropriate for an intercultural communication 
course. A list of references on visual media on intercultural comunication is 
provided in the Resources Section. 

SBIDLATION GAMES 

1. BAPA BAFA (Available from Simile, La Jolla, CA). This is a game to demonstrate 

experientially contrasts in cultural norms and roles and the intercultural 
communication problems i^ich develop when such cultures interact. The 
game may take 1 1/2 to 3 hours. 

2. East-4fest Simulation. Thin game atteupts to set up two societies: one 

representative of a Western culture, the other an Eastern culture. The 
goal is to set for one to negotiate and obtain the national treasure of 
the other. This game is structured Intc three phases: (1) role 
definitions within the society and development of strategies; (2) 
nego :iating period; (3) presentation of the offer from one group to 
the other. The game may take 1 1/2 to 3 hours. 

3. FIRO B (Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation). This exercise is 
designed to measure an individual's expressed behavior towards others 
and the behavior he wants from others, from the dimensions of inclusion 
(entering into associations with others); control and affection. Six 
scales of behavior are measured by nine questionnaire items each. Each 
of the items is scored by the individual, indicating the degree to which 
the items descrlue himself. This game takes about 1 1/2 to 3 hours to 
play and to discuss. 

International Relations Game. This gane explores relations between the two 
neighboring countries of Franistan and Germania, each with different 
backgrounds, values, levels of economic independence and social com- 
position. By attempting to negotiate on a specific problem, we will 
see more clearly the necessity to consider the point of view of the 
other group. The game tckes about 2 to 2 1/2 hours to play. 
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5* Starpower (Available from Simile, La Jolla, CA)* This is a game in which a 
low iMbility* three-tiered society ic built through the distribution of 
vealth in the form of chips. At first glance it looks like a poker game 
without cards; the players trade and bargain for chips* each hoping to 
gain as many points as he can. After a round of trading, the groups will 
be given labels - those with most points are the squares* those with the 
least, triangles* and those In between* circles. 

This is a game in which effective communication is tested as a factor 
in intercultural counmication within the relationships of power poten- 
tials and realities. It may take 1 1/2 co 3 hours of playing time. 

There are many other games that are appropriate for Intercultural classes. A list 
of sources for Information for such games is provided in the Resources Section. 



BESOURCES 
A- FIUB: 

1. Films of A Changing World , Society for International Development, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W«, Washington, D.C. 

2. Learning Resources Bulletin, Human Resources Training Department, U.S. 
Naval Amphibious School, Coronado, San Diego, CA. 

3. Trlcontlnental Film Center, Third World Cinema, P.O. Box A430, Berkeley, 
CA. i. 

4. B.F.A. Educational Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, CA. 

5. DHESCO Publications Centre, P.O. Box 433, New York, New York 10016. 

6. U.S. Library of Congress, tiotion Picture Section, Washington, D.C. 

B. SIMDLATION GAMES: 

1. Family Pastimes, R.R. 4, Perth, Ontario, Canada. 

2. People Acting for Change Together (PACT) Wayne County Community College, 
162 Madison, Detroit, Michigan. 

3. Simile, La Jolla, Calfironia. 

C. PUBLISHED GAME MATERIALS: 

1. Pfelffer, J.W., J.E. Jones. A Handbook of Structured Exercises for Human 
Relations Training . Vol. I, II, III, IV. Iowa City: University 
Associates Press. 

2. Kays, Ellis R. Interact: Communication Activities for Personal 
Strategies. San Francisco: Internati^^Society for General Semantics, 
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FOOTMOTEL 

^Buber Elllngsworth. "Conceptttallzlng Intercultural Communication." Paper 
presented at the ICA annual convention, Portland, Oregon, 1976, p. 2. 
Jerrold J. Merchant. "Redefining Inte^.atlonal and Intercultural Coramunlca- 
tloa." Paper presented at the ICA annual convention, Portland, Oregon, 
1976, p. 1. 

^Neoi Jain. "Frontiers in Conminication Curriculum: Intercultural CoioDunlcatlon." 
Paper presented at the SCA annual convention, San Francisco, CA., 1976, p. 1. 

'ibid* 

^Bonald E. Basset, Robert C. Jeffrey. "A Survey Investigation of Trends and 

Issues in Speech Communication." Association for Communication Admlnistra* ' 
tion Bulletin, No. 14 (Oct. 1975), p. 7. ~ 

- ^Ibid. 

^John C. Condon > Fatbl Yousef . An Introduction to Intercultural Communication . 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-^errill, 1975. 

L.S. Harms. Interculturr.1 Communication . New York: Harper and Row, 1973. 

K.S. Sitaram, R. Cogdell. Foundations in Intercultural Comminication . Coxumbus, 
Ohio: Charles Merrii? , 1976. 

B.C. Stewart. "Outline of Intercultural Communication." Washington, D.C.: 
"Outline of Intercultural Communication." VJashinnton, D.C.: The BCIU 
Institute, 1973. 

^See Condon and Yousef 1975, Harmes, 1973, Sitaram and Cogdell, 1976, and the 
following: 

Gerald toletzke. "Intercultural and International Coimminlcatlon" in International 
Conmiunication . edited by H.D. Fischer and J.C. Merrill, New York: Hastings 
House, 1970. 

Prosser, Michael (ed) Intercommunication Among Nations and People . New York: 
Harper and Row, 1973. 

Andrea Rich, Dennis Ogawa. "A I4odel of Intercultural and Interracial Communica- 
tion." Paper presented at the annual convention of ICA^, April, 1971. 

L.S. Samovar, R.E. Porter (eds) Intercultural Communication: A Reader . 
Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 1972. 

A.G. Smith (ed). Communication and Culture: Readings in the Codes of Human 
Interactio n, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1966. 

W. Schrana, The Process and Effects of Mass Communication . Urbana, 111: University 
of Illinois Press, 1955. 
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8 

D. Berlo. The Process of Comninlcatlon , New York: Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, 
I960- 

H«D« Brooks, P. Enmert. Interpersonal Communication , Dubuque, lA: V. C. Brown, 
1976. 

Dance, F.E.X. (ed) Human Coimminlcatlon Theory , New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston* 1967. 

T.M* Hewcomb, "An Approach to the Study of ComEiunicatlon Acts" in A.G. Smith, 
1966 (above) pp. 66-79. 

R. Ross. Speech Coaaunication: Fundamentals and Practice . New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

9' . • . • • . * 

A.I. Kroeber* C. Kluckhohn. Culture; A Critical Review of Concepts iad 
Definitions. New York: Vintage Books, 1972. 

^^Ibid. p. 308 



"v. Bamouv. Culture and Personality . Homewood, 111: Dorsey Press, 1973, p. 6. 

\ F. Doi 
p. 30. 



12 

James F. Downs. Cultures in Crisis. Beverly Hills, OA: Glencoe Press, 1971, 



^hn. Brooks and P. Emmert, Op cit. pp. 147-162. 
^*Ibid., pp. 11-15. 

^^E.C. Stewart. "Definition and Process Observation of Intercultural Coimnunication" 
in N. Jain, M. Prosser, M. Miller. Intercultural Communication : Proceedings 
of the Speech Communication Association Sumner Conference X , New York: 
SCA, 1974, p. 24. 

^^Extracted from Hymes, by E.C. Stewart. See Stewart, 1973, p. 8. 

^^E.T. Hall* The Hidden Dimension . Garden City: Anchor Doubleday, 1966, p. 6. 
18 

H. Hoijer (ed). Language in Culture: Proceedings of a Conference on the 

Interrelations of Language and Other Aspects of Culture , Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. 

19 

Extracted from reaJingu in Smith (1966), D. Barnlund. Interpersonal Communication : 
Survey and Studies . Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1968j Albert 
Hehrabian. Silent Messages . Belmont, CA: Uadsworth, 1971. 

20 

Otto Klineberg. The Human Dimension in Interpersonal Relations. New York: 
Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, 1964, p. 174. 
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Hall, op cit. 

^Sorthy Pennington. "Tenporality Among Black Americans: InpUcations for 

Intercultural Camunication." Ph.D. dissertation. University of Kansas, 
1975. • 

^^ILH. Turner, quoted by Rich in Andrea Rich. Interracial Connmulcation . New 
York: Harper and Row, 197 A. 

^*E.C. Stewart. "Dimensions in Cross-Cultural Instruction" paper privately 
distributed, p. 14. 

^^Pribram, K. quoted by R.T. Porter and L.S. Samovar in Samovar and Porter 
(1976), p. 16. 

^*Robert Hayles. "Inter-Ethnic and Race Relations Education/Training." Paper 
presented for discussion at the SIETAR annual conference, Chicago, 1977. 

^^Wm. B. Cundykunst, M.R. Banner, P..L. Wiseman. "An Analysis of an Integrated 
Approach to Cross-Cultural Training." International Journal of Inter- 
cultural Relations, Vol. 1, Ho. 2, Suiaaer, 1977, pp. 99-110. 

28 

Haylcs, op cit., p. 8. 
Gundyfcunst, op cit*, p. 102. 

^^Richard Brislin, The Content and Evaluation of Cross Cultural Training ProgrMis, 
Arlington, VA: Institute for Defense Analysis, 1970, p. 55. 
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